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coarse kind et piece), and had a journey of 
from three to four days before us ere we could 
reach human habitations, supposing even that 
the Indians had not removed. I had therefore 
to reduce our allowances to three ounces a days 
Since our provisions had been so short, Mr. 
Goodall scrupulously divided the quantity of 
farinha in 15 portions, and we allowed every 
person to take his share, reserving the two 
last for ourselves, in order to prove to the 
crew that we did not wish to fare better than 
they. I had been in similar straits before, 
and the small quantity which fell to my share 
was partaken of in small pinches, and thus 
prolonged the enjoyment ; but poor Mr. Good- 
all knew no economy in such a case, and des- 
patched his share instanter—the consequence 
was, he suffered more severely. In spite of 
our debility, we paddled from daylight until 5 
and 6 o’clock in the afternoon; and from the 
29th of September to the Ist of October, we 
failed in shooting any bird, or catching any 
fish, to add to our allowance. 

“On the morning of the Ist of October we 
divided the last of our provisions, amounting 
to something more than two. ounces to each 
individual ; but happily, on the evening of that 
day, after having travelled 26 days without 
meeting a human being, we entered the Carib 
settlement of ‘Tomatai.” 

Once more among the haunts of men, the 
remaining difficulties were soon surmounted ; 
the dangerous navigation of the Coreatyne was 
abandoned, and by an overland route, in ele- 


cormreanes at be sheer bravado 

that not breathe quicker or feel my chest 
more contracted than usual when passing a 
fall; but [ may with truth declare that these 
feelings were trifling when compared to what 
I experienced when, having arrived at the foot 
of the eataract, my boat bore round to await 
the descent of the others, and I witnessed the 
imminent danger of every successive skiff as 
it hu-ried down with the swiftness of an arrow, 
and when the slightest mismanagement might 
entail destruction to those who werein it. And 
how frequently had I not to endure this pain- 
ful excitement during the course of this day’! 
I now called to mind, that about the same time 
of the year, in 1836, when at the foot of the 
great cataracts, the Caribs had fold me it was 
impossible to pass the falls of the river above 
them, and that it was only when the river was 
full to overflowing that they could be sur- 
mounted. — 


GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UPSTAIRS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
-_2-— 


All communications, except those relating immedi- 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be 
to the Editor. 





, For “, The Friend.” 


Sechomburgk’s Expedition. 


(Concluded from page 10.) 
THE CATARACTS. 


“We sawon the morning of the 27th a 
large amphitheatre of hills about 200 to 250 
feet high, which surrounded the broad expanse 
of the river, here from east to west about 3 
miles broad, the hills covered with a thick for- 
est of umbrageous trees. The intermediate} “Worn out with fatigue, we halted at 4 
space between hills and hills was broken up|o’clock in the afternoon. We had no guides, 
by islets; blocks of granite heaped up in the|and circumstances, and our experience of for- 
most faniastic forms met the eye in every di- | mer situations of the same nature, could alone 
rection, and predicted the dangers we should | direct us in selecting our path, where, as far 
have toencounter. In advance of the others, | asthe ey - could reach, rocks and foaming mass- 
I gave orders to the coxswain to halt at one of|es of water were visible. We had to contend 
the rocky islets, and climbing to the summit, | with legions of ants for the possession of our 
our route lay before us. The remembrance} camp, and received many a bite.” 
of what I felt at the sight before me will re-} On the next day, ‘“ We had to unload our 
main as long as memory lasts. Enormous] craft twice in the course of the morning. In 
masses of stone, black as iron, extended as far| order to avoid the great cataracts, | sent off 
as the eye could reach, against which the|at the dawn of day the interpreter Sororeng 
: river dashed its waters with the greatest fury,}and another Indian to seek for the portage 
the white foam aaa the strongest contrast | which I knew from my former journey up to|ven days more, Georgetown—the capital of 
. with the gloomy tint of the rocky masses ; and | Corentyne to exist, but the* position of which | British Guayana, and the original point of 
when my looks fell upon the miserable skiffs| the Caribs had kept secret ffom us in 1836. | departure—was safely reached. 
to which our lives would be confided, skiffs| We now unloaded for the third'time, and took! ‘ We had every reason to be grateful to a 
whose construction could not boast of a woody | baggage and boats for about.a mile overland,|kind Providence which had thus conducted 
fibre, when I recollected the privations we had | and arrived at the other end of the portage. [| safely through so many dangers, had crowned 
all suffered and our consequently enfeebled state, was here among objects familiar to me—the | with success the mission which had been our 
our only hope of surmounting the dangers be-| great cataracts of the Corentyne. Baromet- | object, and enabled us to perform our arduous 
fore us, rested upon Him who is almighty, and | rical observations gave me for the descent from | duties without the loss of a single human 
whose aims and ends we poor oreals cannot | the place where we disembarked to the deep | life.” 
and extensive bay at the foot of the great falls| | What those duties were, independent of the 
90 feet; but from Lord Stanley’s cataract, | hazard and labour of travel and transport, the 
[passed four days before,] 163 feet. reader may form some judgment from the fol- 
to be done; we had to leave our actions to|. ‘ How shall ! describe the three succeeding | lowing summary. 
circumstances, and till the moment should ar-| days! ‘The river being mach lower than we| ‘The determination of the latitude of 174 
rive for averting the dangers we had to brave. | had found it in 1836, rapids and falls impeded | different points, obtained by 4824 altitudes of 
As I have generally done, so | did in the pre-| its course where seven years before we had | heavenly bodies,” and of the longitude of 223 
sent instance: I took the lead in my boat and | found no difficulties, and now, with increasing | different stations, by 5801 observations ; mak- 
ordered the others to follow it at the necessary | labour, our exhausted state was the more|ing, with other observations, about 15,500 in 
interval, if it should pass successfully, or to| keenly felt. Several of the Indians suffered|all. ‘*The barometer, with the attached and 
oo by any disaster which might befall us, | from fever; the greatest persuasion was neces- | detached thermometers, were regularly observ. 
y avoiding the danger. Far be it from me] sary to an our people, and show them |ed whenever we remained stationary ; besides 
to seek to impress the reader with the belief|in perspective plenty they would enjoy | which, the temperature of the water, the eva- 
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fathom. 
“ It was impossible to give orders, or ma- 
turely to consider and pre-arrange what was 


poration, the quantity of rain which fell, the 
extreme of the heat of the sun, and several 
other meteorological investigations were car- 
ried on wherever circumstances allowed it, 
The number of barometrical and thermometri- 
cal observations alone amount to 6692 ;” which 
would make, from the 30th of Fourth month— 
the day when the expedition left Pirara—to 
the 12th of Tenth month, when it arrived at 
Georgetown, upwards of 40 observations a day, 
for 167 days. 

* It is no doubt very difficult, under any cir- 

nces, to convey with safety a collection 
of Objects of natural history from foreign parts 
to Europe ; but the greatest difficulties are con- 
nected with transporting objects of that de- 
scription over pathless regions, such as those 
in the interior of Guayana, where beasts 
of burden are unknown, and where, on arriv- 
ing at the rivers, still greater hazards are en- 
countered in the shape of dangerous cataracts 
and rapids. 

“T have frequently lost, by accidents which 
occtirred to our boats, the collections which I 
had brought together with the greatest exer- 
tions, or, as in the instance related in the fore- 
going pages, have been obliged to abandon 
them. It gives me, therefore, great pleasure 
to be enabled to add something to the national 
collections in the British Museum, where I 
have deposited about 2500 specimens of dried 
plants, 100 specimens of woods, a quantity of 
dried fruits, a flower and young leaf of that 
wonderful plant the Victoria Regia, and seve- 
ral other botanical objects preserved in spirits ; 
a collection of bird’s skins; upwards of 100 
specimens of fishes, in spirits, from the rivers 
of the interior of Guayana ; a geological col- 
lection extending from the Orinoco to the equa- 
tor; and an ethnological collection, consisting 
chiefly of numerous weapons and the house- 
hold utensils of the Indians of Guayana. 

“The Royal College of Surgeons has been 
presented with some skulls and with a perfect 
skeleton, as well as a number of plaster casts 
of Indians. The model room of the Admiralty 
has received 106 specimens of woods, many 
of them accompanied by dried twigs, some of 
them with the flower of the tree which furnish- 
ed the specimen ; and different scientific socie- 
ties and institutions have been presented with 
various curiosities from Guayana. The Royal 
Garden at Kew has received several living 
plants, chiefly of that interesting family the 
Orchidere. 

“T cannot conclade this memoir without 
drawing particular attention to Bunten’s siphon 
barometer, whose advantages are incalculable 
_ for those who traverse wild and pathless re- 
gions. It is so constructed as to be proof 
against the casualties which usually befall that 
delicate instrument. 


‘** | have now drawn attention to the general 
results of my exploring tours; many of the 
elements collected remain in their crude state, 
my active life not having permitted me as yet 
to turn them to account, but | trust an oppor- 
tunity will be afforded me for working up these 
materials, ia order to advance our knowledge 
of the physical geography and natural history 
of Guayana, as also of man, chiefly as he is 
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races, thinly dispersed over many hundred 
thousand square miles, and fearfully hasten- 
decree, to complete extinc- 


ing, as by a divine 
tion.” 

This interesting memoir was read before the 
Royal Geographical Society of London and 
published in the 15th volume of its Journal. 


A New Mail Agent.—Much has been sung 
and said, says the Baltimore American, of the 
sagacity of the canine species, and of the many 
useful services they have been made to perform 
for man ; but, until lately, we have never heard 
of any of them being pressed inio the service 
of the mail, and made to act as a sort of des- 
patch post. This has been accomplished, 
however, by a very respectable gentleman and 
farmer living on one of the many rivers which 
empty into the Chesapeake Bay. This gentle- 
man resides some distance from any post town, 
and is fond of having the current news of the 
day, but for a long time he found it difficult to 
gratify his inclination in this respect. He has, 
however, hit upon the following expedient, by 
which he obtains his desires. A steamboat 
which leaves Baltimore several times during 
each week, passes within about a mile of the 
shore, at which his residence is situated. As 
the boat passés up the river, he may be seen 
on the bank with a noble Newfoundland dog 
at his side. At a given signal the dog plunges 
into the water, and makes his way rapidly to 
the boat; as he nears it, a bladder containing 
the daily papers of Baltimore, is thrown out, 
which the dog immediately seizes, and with a 
faithfulness and despatch which would serve 
as an example to many of the government 
mail agents, makes his way back to the shore 
and deposits his mail at his master’s feet. So 
well accustomed has the dog become to this 
service, that when the mail fails, and no bag 
is thrown to him from the boat, he shows an 
evident disappointment and unwillingness to 
return without it. 


Epistle of William Penn. 


To the Churches of Jesus throughout the 
World, gathered and settled in his Eter- 
nul Light, Power and Spirit, to be one 
Holy Flock, Family, and Household, to 
the Lord, &c. 


(Continued from page 14.) 


Friends, The Spirit of the Lord hath often 
brought you into my remembrance, since | 
have been in this desolate land ; and with joy 
unutterable have I had sweet and precious fel- 
lowship with you in the faith of Jesus, that 
overcometh the world: for, though absent in 
body, yet present in him that is omnipresent. 
And | can truly say, you are very near and 
very dear unto me; and the love that God hath 
raised in my heart unto you, surpasses the 
love of women. And our testimony, J am well 
satisfied, is sealed up together. And I am 
well assured, that all that love the Light, shall 
endure to the end throughout all tribulations, 
and in the end obtain eternal.galvatian. 

And now, Friends, as | hav¥e been travelling 
in this dark and solitary land, the great work 


of the Lord in the earth has been often pre- 
sented unto my-view, and the day of the Lord 
hath been deeply upon. me, and my soul and 
spirit hath frequently been possessed with an 
‘holy and weighty concern for the glory of the 
name of the Lord, and the spreading of his 
everlasting Truth, and the prosperity of it 
through all nations ; that the very ends of the 
earth may look to him, and may know Christ 
the Light to be given to them for their salva- 
tion, And when the sense of these things hath 
been deeply upon me, an holy and strong cry 
God hath raised in my soul to him, that we, 
who have known this fatherly visitation from 
on high, and who have beheld the day of the 
Lord, the rising of the Sun of righteousness, 
who is full of grace, and full of truth, and 
have beheld his glory, and confessed it to be 
the glory of the only begotten Son of God ; and 
who by obedience to his appearance are become 
the children of Light, and of the day, and as 
the first fruits to God after this long night of 
apostacy, might forever walk and dwell in his 
holy covenant, Christ Jesus, the light of the 
world ; because in him we have always peace, 
but out of him comes all the trouble. 

And whilst this heavenly sense rested with 
me, the Lord God, that made me, and called 
me by his grace unto salvation, laid it upon 
me, to visit you in an holy exhortation. And 
it is the exhortation of my life at this time, in 
the earnest and fervent motion of the power and 
Spirit of Jesus, to beseech you all, who are 
turned to the Light of Christ, that shineth in 
your hearts, and believe in it; that you care- 
fully and faithfully walk in it, in the same 
dread, awe and fear, in which you began ; that 
that holy poverty of spirit, that is precious in 
the eyes of the Lord, and wag in the days of 
your first love, may dwell and‘rest with you ; 
that you may daily feel the same heavenly 
hunger and thirst, the same lowliness and hu- 
mility of mind, the same zeal and tenderness, 
and the same sincerity and love unfeigned ; 
that God may fill you out of his heavenly trea- 
sure with the riches of life, and crown you 
with holy victory and dominion over the god 
and spirit of this world. That your Alpha 
may be your Omega, and your Author your 
Finisher, and your first love your last love; 
that so none may make shipwreck of faith, and 
of a good conscience, nor faint by the way. 
And as in this state we are kept in holy watch- 
fulness to God, as in the beginning, the table 
which our Heavenly Father spreads, and the 
blessings with which he compasseth us about, 
shall not become a snare unto us, nor shall we 
turn the grace and mercies of the Lord into 
wantonness ; but we shall eat and drink in an 
holy fear, apparel ourselves in fear, buy and 
sell in fear, visit one another in fear; keep 
meetings, and there wait upon the Lord in 
fear: Yea, whatsoever we take in hand to do, 
it shall be in the holy fear of God, and with an 
holy tenderness of his glory, and régard to the 
prosperity of his Truth: Yea, we shall deny 
ourselves not only in the unlawful things, but 
in the things that are even lawful to us, for the 
sake of the many millions that are unconverted 
to God. 

For, my Friends and Brethren, God hath 
laid upon us (whom he hath honoured with the 
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beginning of his great work in the world) the 
care both of this age, and of the ages to come ; 
that they may walk, as they have us for ex- 
amples: yea, the Lord God hath chosen you 
to place his name in you; the Lord hath en- 
trusted you with his glory, that you might hold 
it forth to all nations ; and that the generations 
unborn may call you blessed. 

Therefore, let none be treacherous to the 
Lord, nor reward him evil for good ; nor be- 
tray his cause directly by wilful wickedness, 
nor indirectly by negligence and unfaithful- 
ness: but be zealous and valiant for truth on 
earth ; let none be slothful or careless. O re- 
member the slothful servant’s state. And let 
the loving kindness of the Lord overcome 
every soul to faithfulness; for with him are 
riches and honour, and every good thing. And 
whither should any go? He hath the words of 
eternal life. Q, let none lose their testimony, 
but hold it up for God ; let thy gift be never so 
small, thy testimony never so little. Through 
thy whole conversation bear it for God ; and 
be true to what thou art convinced of: and 
wait all upon the Lord, that you may grow in 
your heavenly testimony ; that life may fill 
your hearts, your houses, and your meetings ; 
that you may daily wait to know, and to re- 
ceive power to do the will of God on earth, as 
it is in heaven. 

And O!} that the cross of Jesus may be in 
high and honourable esteem with every one ; 
that the liberty of all may stand in the cross, 
which alone preserveth: for it is the power of 
God, that crucifieth us to the world, and the 
world to us, And through death, way is made 
unto life and immortality ; which by this bless- 
ed cross, the l, the power, is brought to 
light. So shall the seed of life that God hath 





your own use, wait for his wisdom, to employ 
it for his glory : that you may be faithful stew- 
ards of this world’s mammon; and the Lord 
God shall reward you into your bosoms, of the 
riches of that kingdom that shall never have 
an end, , 

O my Friends and brethren, whether rich or 
poor, in bonds or at liberty, in whatsoever 
state you are, the salutation of the universal 
life of Jesus is to you. And the exhortation 
is, to bow to what is made known unto you ; 
and in the Light, by whieh ye have received 
in measure the knowledge of God, watch and 
wait diligently to the farther revelation of the 
mind and will of God unto you, that ye may 
be endued from on high with power and might 
in your inward man, to answer the call and 
requirings of the Lord; that ye may be ena- 
bled to make known to the nations, what is 
the riches of the glory of this blessed mystery 
in the Gentiles ; which is Christ Jesus the Light 
of the world, in you the hope of glory. For 
this [ have to tell you in the vision of the Al- 
mighty, that the day of the breaking up of the 
nations about you, and of the sounding of the 
Gospel trumpet unto the inhabitants of the 
earth, is just at the door. And they that are 
worthy, who have kept their habitation from 
the beginning, and have dwelt in the unity of 
the faith that overcometh the world, and have 
kept the bond of peace, the Lord God will im- 
power and spirit you to go forth with his ever- 
lasting Word and Testament to awaken, and 
gather kindreds, languages, and le to the 
glory of the rising of the Gentiles’ light ; who 
is God’s salvation unto the ends of the earth. 

(To be concluded.) 


sown in our hearts, grow ; and in that seed 
shall we all come to be blessed, unto whom| The Lakes of England—the Poet Wordsworth— 
God hath appointed the dominion over us. And Swarthmore Hall. 


it is good for all to live under the holy govern- 
ment of it ; for the ways of it are the ways of 
pleasantness, and all jts paths are peace ; and 
all that are born of if, can say, Thy sceptre is 
@ sceptre of righteousness. And, O! that all 
Friends everywhere, may continually bow unto 
his righteous sceptre, and keep to his holy law, 
which is written in their hearts, that it may 
be a light to their feet, and a lantern to their 
nae So shall they come to witness that 
oly promise made good unto them, that the 
Spirit, which I have given unto him, the Seed ; 
and the words which | have put into his mouth, 
shall not depart from him, nor from bis seed, 
nor ftom his seed’s seed unto all generations. 
Wherefore, Friends, redeem the time, be- 
cause the days are evil ; God hath given you 
to see they are so. And be ye separated more 
and more, yea, perfectly disentangled from the 
cares of this world. And be ye not cumbered 
with the many things; but stand loose from 
the things that are seen, which are temporal. 
And you that are poor murmur not ; but be 
jent, and trust in the Lord, and submit to 
providence, and he will provide for you, 
that which is convenient for you, the days of 
your appointed time. And you that are rich, 
keep in the moderation, and strive not to mul-| pasture lands, that nothing can be more de- 
tiply earthly treasure, nor to heap up uncer-|lightful. The whole surface is so diversified 
tain riches to yourselves ; but what God hath] by the hand of nature, or the industry of man, 


[{n the Anti-Slavery Standarf of 30th ult., is 
a letter from a Dublin correspondent con- 
taining a sprightly account of a visit to Eng- 
land, recently made by him, from which we 
make the following extracts. ] 


In England, “the Lakes” are the great at- 
traction to tourists and lovers of the pictur- 
esque. It will doubtlesss amuse you—natives 
of a country whose lakes are inland seas—to 
learn that Windermere, the largest of the Eng- 
lish lakes, is only eleven miles long and one 
mile wide. Most of the others are much 
smaller—some no larger thana pond in a gen- 
tleman’s park. The whole extent of the 


25. Even of this little paradise, | visited only 


it, as Moses saw the promised land, afar off, 
from a mountain top. 

The highest of the Cumberland hills, Scaw- 
fell Pike, is 3,160 feet high. These elevations 
are not very imposing, yet the outlines of many 
of the mountains are so rugged, picturesque, 
and alpine, and the surface of the intervening 
country so charmingly interspersed with lakes, 

, cultivated valleys, wooded and 


pleasant to rest upon. 1 would gladly dispense 
with some majesty and sublimity, for the sake 
of beholding the comfort and plenty that adorn 
this mountain scenery, and the aspect of inde- 
pendence, self-respect and honesty that distin- 
guish the inhabitants. I could not help con- 
tinually and painfully contrasting all I saw 
with the state of things in poor Ireland. The 
population is by no means dense— indeed, it is 
rather thinly scattered; yet all the land that 
is not occupied by mountain or pasture, is 
carefully cultivated, the fences in good repair, 
the dwellings commodious, and furnished with 
all the appliances of civilization. The people 
are well-fed, and well-clad in whole clothes. I 
saw but one ragged, bare-footed woman, and 
she was an Irish pauper. 

The little wayside inns in Westmoreland 
and Cumberland are wonderful for their com- 
pleteness, snugness, and neatness. Every- 
thing is beautifully clean—every article glitters 
that can be made to shine. ‘There is abundance 
of all that is good and nice, and the attendance 
is prompt and cleanly. 

I lately observed to you, that although I take 
a keen pleasure in beautiful and romanti 
scenery, | would rather see the poet Words- 
worth than all his lakes and mountains. | 
little anticipated that my wish would so soon 
be gratified. When | decided to visit this dis- 
trict, | wrote to a literary friend in England, 
who kindly and promptly provided me with a 
letter of introduction, which made my way 
very casy. It represented me as being familiar 
with the state of Ireland under its recent severe 
affliction ; had thus something to talk of, and 
in consequence of the venerable poet’s desire 
for information on this subject, the interview 
was much longer than I anticipated. He is a 
remarkably fine old man. Though in his 78th 
year, he walks with the apparent firmness and 
strength of a man of 40, He remarked that 
he does not feel his years press heavily upon 
him. His forehead is bald and his hair is 
grey, but there is no other indication of his 
very advanced age. He appears to enjoy as 
keenly as ever the charming scenery amidst 
which he resides, and which is identified with 
his fame. His house is a modest structure, 
two stories high, partaking more of the cottage 
than the gentleman’s seat, and situated in one 
of the most delightful situations you can ima- 
gine. lt is perched on a hill-side, embosomed 
in verdure, with hills enclosing it on every 
side except towards te South, where Lake 

Windermere extends in all its placid and sylvan 


English Switzerland is perhaps 35 miles by | beauty. 


I cannot express to you how gratified I was 


a small portion, though | saw a good deal of| by conversing, in such a place, with one whose 


name is as completely identified with our lan- 
guage as that of any writer of former days. 
From my childhood | have delighted in some 
of his effusions, and the older [ grow, the more 
keenly I can appreciate others of his writings. 
The contemplative, peaceful, quiet beauty which 
breathes through much that he has written, 
enchains the affections in the long run more 
surely than the stormy and passionate effu- 
sions that charm the youthful imagination. 

In front of the house is a green, grassy 
mound, from whence you have a most enchant- 
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ed kind, country-like, and without pretension.|—too big to carry away, in any of the remo- 
One of the walks is sentinelled on each side by| vals that have taken place in that -house for 


a row of hollyhocks of the most varied hues. 


and garden, was greatly to my liking. There 
was no pretension—no affectation ; there was 
something pleasant, rural, and old-fashioned, 
about them, that quite took my fancy. You 
will perhaps think that I was inclined to be 
pleased—which is true. 

Rydal Mount [the residence of Wordsworth] 
is nearly two miles from Ambleside, a beauti- 
ful village about half a mile from the borders 
of Windermere, and the chief resort of pilgrims 
to the lakes. For the greater part, the houses 
are scattered among the trees on a hill-side, 
up and down, here and there, in the pleasant- 
est way imaginable, with nothing of the for- 
mal air of a town. In its whole appearance it 
is the very antipodes of the squalor and misery 
of an Irish village. Imagine everything oppo- 
site to dirt, wretchedness, discomfort, and 
starvation, and you have a perfect Ambleside, 

was a Roman station, some time about 1800 

ears ago. A mountain, about seven miles 
from Ambleside, is still called High-street, from 
the traces of a Roman road which stretches 
for some distance along its side. 

From Ambleside I sailed down Windermere 
to Newby Bridge, at its southern extremity, 
amidst some of the most delicious lake and 
mountain scenery. From thence [ walked 
nine miles to Ulverston, in Lancashire. About 
two miles on the way, I encountered a cotton- 
mill, which betokened my approach to the ma- 
nufacturing district: but how unlike a Man- 
chester cotton-mill! The walls were white- 
washed, it was garlanded with ivy, and it wore 
a pleasant, rural, picturesque air, that implied 
@ consciousness of its charming neighbourhood. 
There was no tall chimney, vomiting smoke, 
the machinery being moved by water-power ; 
and such water—as clear as crystal—like all 
the water that wells from these Cumberland 
pikes and fells. 

I visited Ulverston on a pilgrimage to loca- 
lities rendered venerable in connection with a 
greater name than Wordsworth’s. I mean 
that of our ancient and worthy elder, George 
Fox. I wished to visit Swarthmore Hall, 
where he resided, and which is in the vicinity 
of the meeting-house where he preached. The 
former is a dilapidated old building, and exter- 
nally presents nothing remarkable in its ap- 
pearance; but within, by the help of a silver 
key, I was admitted into the old hall where 
George Fox frequently held forth, when the 
good Friends had “ opportunities,” and into the 
adjoining parlour, where Judge Fell sat while 
he listened to him—for it did not do in those 
days,(nor, indeed, would it be very consistent 
even noy,) for a Judge to be the avowed adhe- 
rent of such a dangerous man as George. The 
large room is wainscotted in the curious style 
of 200 years ago, and the little parlour is much 
such a homely room as! have seen in snug 
farm-houses belonging to Friends’ in Ireland. 
I walked up a wide old staircase, with curious, 
old-fashioned, carved oak banisters, into ram- 
bling old rooms, scattered here and there; 
and there was, in particular, a massive oak 


the last hundred and filly years. 
The whole air of the poet’s residence, grounds | 


My mind is 
made up that this must have been George 
Fox’s bedstead. How sweetly and soundly he 
must have slept upon it, in the intervals of the 
halings, and insults, and imprisonments, the 
voyagings and wanderings, and the many tri- 
bulations which he underwent during his 
stormy pilgrimage, Surely it is not too much 
to say, that, of all the reformers, none exhibit- 
ed a stouter heart, or a keener perception of 
principle, more indomitable perseverance, or a 
more blameless life, than George Fox. The 
more experience we have of the world, the 
more thoroughly and heartily we appreciate 
the greatness of such a man. In Swarthmore 
meeting-house, two rickety old oak arm-chairs, 
slightly carved, are preserved. A country 
boy, who showed me these antiques, told me 
that they belonged to George Fox—so I sat 
down in- one of them, that I might have it to 
say. I also sawan old black-letter Bible, pre- 
sented by him to the meeting-house, and in- 
tended, | presume, for the perusal of Friends 
who might arrive previous to the gathering of 
meeting. It is a large folio; it was printed in 
1541, by Richard Grafton, Printer to His 
Hyghnesse (Henry VIII.) and is sometimes 
distinguished as the “ Treacle Bible,” from the 
word “ traycle,” being substituted for “* balm,” 
in the passage—‘“ Is there no balm in Gilead? 
Is there no physician there?” The Bible is 
furnished with a lock and a chain, after the 
fashion of the church Bibles which, shortly 
after the commencement of the reformation in 
England, were provided for the convenience of 
congregations. ‘The meeting-house is a curi- 
ous old structure, and presents some peculiari- 
ties of arrangement which I need not describe 
to you, for | believe you are neither an archi- 
tect nor a virtuoso in meeting-houses. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
An Afternoon Walk. 
(Concluded from page 13.) 
MOYAMENSING,. 


From the Retreat we bent our steps towards 
the * Union School,” another institution of a 
somewhat similar character, but confined to 
young persons. They gather together outcast 
children, white or coloured, indiscriminately, 
and after endeavouring to reform them, find 
them places in the country. The school-house 
is in Christian street above Tenth. We did 
not gain access to the school, for this afternoon 
was a holiday. We stopped, however, to visit 
one of its principal supporters and advocates, 
and had much interesting conversation with 
him, on the condition of the population in that 
part of Philadelphia. He appeared deeply con- 
cerned for the good of the community among 
which he lived, and expressed himself anxious 
that something should be done for their benefit. 
He deemed that in no spot of similar extent, 
in any city in the world, was there as much 
vice and degration as in that part of Moya- 
mensing. His statements, founded on actual 
survey of himself and others, furnish data of a 


The garden is of the old-fashion- bedstead—a medieval affair, heavy and huge 





most heart-distressing nature, in respect to 
some kinds of vice. Most of the worst cha- 
racters, the most abandoned outcasts of both 
sexes, to be found there, are not those who 
have fallen from the paths of purity and 1e- 
spectability, but those who have grown up 
amid these sinks of pollution and degradation, 
and have been educated as it were, by the in- 
fluences around them, to a life of shame and 
wretchedness. He thinks no effectual remedy 
can be applied to the case of the parents, but 
to that of the children there may be. Let 
them be gathered together, put under moral 
restraint, and placed in the country. In the 
darkest places in Moyamensing, many parents 
seem almost deprived of natural affection, and 
offer no obstacle to those who would take their 
children. The softening influence of parental 
love does not operate upon them. He has now 
four such children in his own family, whose 
parents do not interfere, nor of their own will 
even come to see them. He spoke of the 
small pecuniary expense necessary in making 
good citizens of these children, compared with 
the amount expended in punishing their crimes 
in after life, according tolaw. Four lads were 
recently tried for burglary, who had been suf- 
fered to grow up amid these hot-beds of evil 
in Moyamensing, without good example, good 
precept, or moral restraint. ‘They had broken 
the laws, had been arrested, imprisoned, tried, 
convicted, and the four had already cost the 
county $1000. Now, he added, we took two 
such boys brought up as these had been, a short 
time ago into our school ; we clothed them, in- 
structed them, and placed them out in the 
country, where they conducted themselves 
well, and are likely to be valuable members of 
the community. All we did for them cost us 
$73. Here is a point which tax-payers might 
well examine. They may feel little interest 
in benefitting the morals of the district, but 
would they rather pay $250 per head for pun- 
ishing, or $364 for reclaiming the vicious? 
Finding the person we were conversing 
with, had been an accurate observer of things 
about his residence, and was well acquainted 
with the most dismal holes in Moyamensing, 
we asked him the question, how the proportion 
stood between black and white in the aggre- 
gate of misery, destitution and vice? He said 
the blacks were many of them very degraded, 
wretched, and vicious, and their condition fur- 
nished those willing to receive it, with an occa- 
sion to say, they were not fit to be free; yet 
it was his opinion, after a careful examination, 
that where those of similar early advantages 
were brought together, the comparison was 
favourable to the blacks. Some of the most 
degraded haunts of wretchedness were, occu- 
pied principally by white foreigners, and these 
were, as a class, the most willing to give up 
their children to those who will take care of 
them. He mentioned a house in the neigh- 
bourhood supported by begging. The owner 
employed about twenty persons to go round 
and collect cold victuals from the citizens. For 
the cold victuals, he paid them a smail sum, 
beside giving them a portion of whiskey every 
day. ting up the food thus obtained, he 
furnished a table at which his rs and 
others were supplied with meals. His twenty 
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slept at night in one large room, upon the floor 
of which he had scattered straw. The keeper 
of this establishment was in the daily and al- 
most hourly violation of the law relative to the 
sale of ardent spirits without a license ; and 
though it was well known to the officers of 
justice, he was not disturbed by them. One 
day, however, having by his liquor made drunk 
a lad of fourteen, the son of a respectable neigh- 
bour, there was quite a sensation produced 
amongst the temperance advocates around, and 
they combined together-to prosecute this vio- 
later of law. He was arrested, and imprison- 
ed, but before his trial an election came on, 
at which his political services and influence 
were needed by a neighbouring constable, and 
he took means to obtain his release ! 

These are but a part of the facts elicited by 
our afternoon walk ; perhaps they may be suf- 
ficient to set the thoughts of the thoughtful in 
action, and cause them to work out some plan 
by which a portion of the thousands spent an- 
nually in punishing crime, may be appropri- 
ated to preventing it. 


For “ The Friend.” 
ON THE DEATH OF EZRA COMFORT. 


“ The archers have sorely grieved him, and shot at 
him, and hated him.”—Gen. xlix. 23 


Pilgrim heavenward, faint and weary, 
ith the trials of thy day ; 
Few alas! the lights to cheer thee, 
As thou walked the narrow way. 


Still right onward thou didst joarney, 

* Wounded, though, by many a thorn; 

Yet, the tempter could not turn thee, 
By derision, hate, or scorn. 


Though the archer filled his quiver, 
Harmless afe his shafts at length; 
Though they sorely grieved thee, ever 


Hath thy bow a in.strength. 
Now hath ceased’'thy anxious waking, 
@n oar Sion's en wall; 


Her pure fountain not forsaking, 
Though thou seemed forsook by all. 


Sion’s children! few, and fearing 
For the safety of the ark, 

Oft have heard thy accents cheering, 
When the skies with clouds were dark. 


Now thy pilgrimage is ended, 
Mourner, oh! how sweet thy rest; 

And the soand of welcome blended, 
With the anthems of the blest. 


What, though here, thy path was thorny! 
Archers cannot grieve thee now; 
Ah! the thoughtless world that scorned thee, 
Was not worthy such as thou. 
t 


ee 
For “ The Friend.” 
PRAYER. 


In solemn silence, and with reverence meet 
Await the motion from the mercy-seat ; 

Just as an humble and obedient child 

Would wait with patience till his Father smiled, 
And then ing when he bade him come 
With awe, with love, with confidence, yet dumb,— 
But when with love the seal of silence ae 
The ‘ little child’ with quickened feeling speaks 
“ My Father !” and the gracious ear bends low 
To hear of all his wants and all his woe, 

He hungers—and his bread is thus supplied— 
His thirst thus sated from the crystal tide— 





beggats, men, women, apd children, generally | 


THE FRIEND. 
And thus for all his peine and all his wounds, 
‘The soothing balm and healing oil abounds. 
He asks for nought against his Father's will— 
For this he “ waited,” and for this was Be 


——S 
For ** The Friend.” 


A Word for the Poetical. 


The instruments with which the true poet 


works, rhyme and metre, should in some mea- 
sure shield his production from common criti- 


cism. Like the sculptor’s chisel, or the 


painter’s brush, they express the idea of him 
who wields them, in a manner that shows it to 


be a work of art, and as such it should be 


judged, 

When imagination, that mother of all true 
poetry, prompts her pupil to flights of fancy 
that may seem inconsistent with every day 
life, we have no more right toe censure her than 
when she persuades the painter to enlarge a 
fine eye, or the sculptor to straighten a classic 
nose, even beyond nature. 

But much of the poetry of the present day 
requires no such indulgence. Strangely par- 
adoxical though it be, yet the truth is, it is too 
prosaic to be expressed in prose; so the thin 
cloak of poetry is cast over what is neither 
sentiment, argument, wit nor fancy. 

The youthful poet always excites our inter- 
est, and should also claim our sympathy. His 


case, very often is this. He feels a set of 


emotions that give him infinite pleasure: he 
wishes the world to enjoy them, and hence- 
forth proceeds to re-embody them in words. 
He chooses as a medium, rhyme and metre. 
He spends hours upon his work, searching the 
inmost recesses of his mind for words similar 
in sound, with which to end his lines—tortur- 
ing the meaning in the attempt, and finishes a 
work which, if published, brings a. smile to the 


lip of the world, and becomes a monument of 


his extreme patience, rather than taste or 
talent. 

Now, this may be well as a school exercise, 
but it is a pity for a rational being of mature 
years, with talents respectable if properly ap- 
plied, and more good common sense than ima- 
gination, thus to fritter away his powers and 
time. Unless he possess a fine fancy which 
would at once place his productions among 
those destined to live, (though a contrary pre- 
sumption is always safer,) | would advise him 
to bring their worth to the test of honest prose. 
Let him clothe them in this costume, and how 
often will the disappointed parent turn loathing 
from his contemptible offspring! 

The aspirant for attention should also re- 
member another well-known fact, that the field 
he would fain enter has been most faithfully 
explored before, Every gem has long since 
been gathered ; even pebbles susceptible of the 
slightest polish have been used again and 
again; and should he by the happiest chance 
alight upon some rare treasure, should he suc- 
ceed in dressing it to his fancy, his labour is 
pretty certain of ending in disappointment by 
his finding that it had belonged to some rich 
jeweller of bye-gone times. His toil has but 
given it a new face, without adding to its purity 
or preciousness. 

The songs of the royal scholar were “a 











thousand amd five.” He had studied unto 
“ weariness of flesh”—and yet in the midst of 
his researches, he could exclaim, “ There is 
no new thing under the sun.” Homer, there- 
fore, an hundred years later, must have been 
a pligiary ; and the long train of versifyers 
who have taken him as a model, have spun 
the precious metal into threads of exquisite 
thinness, 

Wordsworth in the preface to his Lyrical 
Ballads, remarks of poetry, that “it is the 
spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings.” 
Though his own works rather contradict him, 
if rumour be true in regard to the elaborate 
care of his pen, yet the observation loses none 
of its point thereby. The feelings must he 
powerful, and for tbe time absorbing, and so 
far spontaneous, as according to Cowper, to 
require a vigorous hand at seizing them in 
their subtlety, lest they vanish as soon as con« 


ceived. 


The Prose writer, in his lowly useful sphere 
at the base of the mountain of Truth, watches 
that its foundations are sure, while the Poet, 
often with a similar desire, yet living higher, 
and with a wider range of vision, sometimes 
fancies he sees in the distance what does not 
really exist. The atmosphere around him is 
different, the stars above shine with another 
lustre. May the steady aim of both ever be 
to aid by their guiding hand the traveller up- 
ward, to furnish him with instruments for leap- 
ing chasms, and passing slippery places un- 
harmed. Each in his own field may accom- 
plish his share of good, but happy is the 
traveller who finds his safest path commencing 


in the regions of Prose. 


CENSEUR. 
——_—=>>— 
Por ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


Visit to the Indians in 1798. 
BY JOSHUA SHARPLESS, 
(Continued from page 15.) 


14th. We breakfasted with the Captain, and 


got of him four bushel§ of corn to feed our 
horses through the wilderness, and a half-hun- 
dred of flour and two quarts of salt to take to 


the Indian village. Joseph Johnson, a survey- 


or to the Holland Company, who was going 


to the mouth of the Conewango Creek, within 
16 miles of Cornplanter’s residence, agreed to 
pilot us thither. After dining at the tavern 
where we put up last evening, we took our de- 
parture, being willing to leave this dear place, 
a paid three shillings a meal, four shil- 
lings for each horse at very coarse hay, fifteen 
shillings a bushel for corn, and yesterday fif- 
teen shillings a bushel for oats, We cfossed 
French. Creek, and for about twelve miles had 
a stony road, and through a poor country, 
when we came to a rich bottom on a small 
stream, where we found plenty of pasture, be- 
ing the first we had seen in the woods siace 
we left home. About six miles we came to a 
house near Oil Creek, the second we have 
seen since leaving Franklin. This is the most 
desirable spot | have seen for many miles 
back—a fine fertile bottom on the creek, with 
suitable ploughland, a large stream not far 
distant, and a noble spring just by the door, 


































































THE FRIEND. 





large enough to turn a mill. Oil Creek is so 
termed from an oily fluid collected from its 
surface, arising either from springs near its 
margin, or from different parts of the creek. 
It is called Seneca Oil; and we were informed 
that one man gathered three barrels last year, 
which sold at Pittsburg for four dollars per 
llon. 

15th. After riding two miles, we entered a 
white pine forest, where the Holland Company 
has a saw-mill, and is erecting a grist-mill, 
though there are but few houses within twenty 
miles. ‘To this place there is a cut road from 
Pittsburg, but we now enter the wilderness 
without any path; a number of marked trees 
were to be our guides. The woods were very 
thick, with much under brush, and a succes- 
sion of logs to cross, some of which we jumped 
our horses over, and others with difficulty we 

t round ; in other places, we were in frequent 
Sings of getting our horses’ legs fast or bro- 
ken in the cavities between the rocks; and 
sometimes we had to descend banks almost 
perpendicular into swamps, in which we found 
the roots of the firs*and hemlocks very trou- 
blesome travelling over. This stage, called 
twenty-four miles, appeared to us very long, 
taking twelve hours to get through, and for 
twenty miles of the way there was not one 
house. The rocks, stones, old logs, and the 
whole surface of the ground under the forest 
of pine trees, were covered with moss, resemb- 
ling for thickness a fleece of wool. Some of 
the large rocks more than 12 feet high, thus 
prs: over, having received seed from the 
neighbouring trees, which sprouted and took 
root, have large trees of two or three feet over, 
growing on them. Three or four such trees | 
have seen on one rock, with their roots spread 
down its sides ten or more feet, until they enter 
the ground and have grown firm therein, so 
that the sides of the rocks were bound with 
them like so many large ropes or cables. 

We arrived at Broken Straw Creek in the 
evening, where we found plenty of pasture for 
our horses, and a cabin, the owner of which 
kindly let us have quarters. After partaking 
of our own provision, we lay on the floor to 
take’ rest ; but the night being cold, and the 
cabin open, we Often had to rise and renew 
our fire. 

16th. Rode seven miles down the east side 
of Broken Straw to the Alleghany river. The 
bottoms on the creek were rich and beautifully 
coated with a luxuriant vegetation. We pass- 
ed several sugar camps, where the Indians 
come in the season to make the maple sugar, 
though more than twenty miles from their vil- 
lage. But having plenty of good canoes, they 
convey with facility their kettles and imple- 
ments for making sugar, down the river, and 
up this creek to the camps. About noon we 
arrived at Conewango, eighteen miles from 
Cornplanter’s ; and the road being very rough, 
we agreed to remain here till morning, there 

a good house to accommodate us, though 
we had to find our own provisions and sleep 
again on the floor. Near the mouth of the 
creek, on a beautiful dry place, the State of 
Pennsylvania has laid out Warrentown, [now 
county seat of Warren county.] The Hol- 
land Company have built a good house in this 


town, where they keep a store to supply their 
surveyors and settlers on the land with provi- 
sions, &c. Joseph Johnson, our pilot, had the 
charge of this store. Here we met with twen- 
ty or more Indians, many of whom were 
drunk, having obtained liquor of some settlers 
who were at this house, intending in a few 
days to go. up the creek, Joseph Johnson im- 
mediately put a stop to the selling of liquor, 
and informed us that he and his men had ab- 
stained from the use of distilled spirits in their 
surveying business, last summer, as was the 
practice of other surveyors in the Company’s 
employ, and found they were better without it. 
He agreed with a young Indian who was sober, 
and we were informed, would not get drunk, 
to pilot us to-morrow to Cornplanter’s village. 
He was a good countenanced lad, and appear- 
ed pleased with the charge assigned him. 

17th. Set out with our Indian guide, who 
could not speak or understand English that we 
knew, and after riding about four miles, in 
which we crossed the Conewango, we had a 
rough mountainous country, the road being 
better calculated for an Indian path, than rid- 
ing on horseback, being much obstructed by 
wind-fallen timber. When we reached the 
river, we stopped to let our horses eat grass, 
there being plenty of it on some of the bottoms, 
which was a pleasing sight, and tended to re- 
move some fears respecting the fare of our 
horses, when we got among the Indians. While 
here, a number of Indians came by in canoes, 
who stopped to see us, shook hands with us, 
and looked pleasant. One man came down 
the mountain with a large turkey on his back 
which he had just shot, and we thought it would 
have weighed more than twenty pounds, It 
conveyed the idea that small game was plenty ; 
and one of the canoes had a quantity of fine 
fish, but we found when among them, that a 
turkey, or any other small game, was very 
seldom taken ; it was rare to see a squirrel in 
the wilderness. We saw some pheasants, but 
no partridges, 

After a short conference on the weighty bu- 
siness we were embarked in, we proceeded up 
the river, not without some exercise of mind, 
and would have been glad, could we have sent 
























































our.coming ; but this was out of our power, 
for none of the Indians we met with could talk 
English ; we therefore moved forward with our 
minds attentive to best directions. When we 
came in sight of the town, many Indians ap- 
peared in view, looking towards us. Our 
guide turned into the first cabin he came to, 
and would go no further, but pointed to Corn- 
planter’s house. We paid him one dollar, and 
moved forward, and presently saw the chiefs 
coming towards us ; and on our riding up and 
alighting, they appeared to welcome us with 
open countenances. We did not know Corn- 
planter, nor could we distinguish him by his 
dress, but shaking hands with one who stood 
foremost, we asked if he was Cornplanter. 
He informed us in his way that he was. After 
shaking hands with all, we were invited to his 
house, which differed from others, only in be- 
ing larger. On being seated, the chief, his 
son, and several others came in, and presently 
inquired if we wished to see his people in gen- 








a messenger forward to inform the chiefs of 








eral council. We let him know that we would 
as soon as it was convenient. ‘Ten o’clock 
to-morrow was therefore fixed upon, and run- 
ners despatched immediately to give notice. 

It was about two o’clock when we arrived, 
and some time after the conference Cornplant- 
er came into our apartment, and asked if we 
could eat in the Indian way. We replied we 
expected we could; and presently he brought 
in some dinner in a bark bowl, and a tin ket- 
tle. The bowl was placed on a seat beside us, 
and the kettle on the ground before us, and we 
invited to eat. What was in the bow] or kettle 
we knew not, or whether they were to be eaten 
together or separate. The bowl contained a 
number of round lumps of something tied in 


cornhusks, with a string at each end, and one 


in the middle. We let them know that our 
ignorance was such, we did not know how to 
begin, which set some of the young Indians 
laughing. The chief took out his icnife, for 


they set neither knives, forks, nor spoons, and 
taking up a dumpling he cut it in two; then 
stripping up the husk, he cut off a piece, and 
dipping it in the kettle, which we found con- 
tained bear’s oil, he ate it; we followed his . 
example, and made a light meal ; the bear’s 
oil was old and not grateful to our palate. We 
have since seen that this way of eating is ofien 
practised among them, though cold Indian 
bread is more frequently used. 


(To be continued.) 





Testimony of Mary Capper. 


A Testimony of Warwickshire North Month. 


ly Meeting, concerning Mary Capper, 


deceased. 


Our late dear and valued Friend, Mary Cap- 


per, was. born in 1755, at Rugely, Staffordshire, 


England. In a letter written to a relation in 
1835, from which most of the subsequent ex- 
tracts have been taken, she commemorates the 
Divine grace by which she was preserved 
throughout_the course of a long life, in the fol- 
lowing striking language: “In the present 
day it seems as if all was swallowed up in 
mercy, and in the marvellous watchful care, 
which kept me in the days of my ignorance 
from wandering far in the broad way, and has 
brought me hitherto, through a wilderness of 
pits and snares, and above all, has settled my 
heart in a calm, peaceful, lowl¥ state, no more 
tossed with floating opinions, but watching, 
waiting, and praying yet to be perfected and 
fitted for the kingdom of heaven.” 

Her parents were members of the national 
establishment, and brought her up in the strict 
observance of its rites and ceremonies. She 
says, “ My dear and valued parents accustom- 
ed their children to read the Scriptures, my 
beloved mother especially, to whom I often 
read, and asked questions relative to some 
passages when I was about 8 or 10 years old.” 
Whilst quite young, she spent a considerable 
time at Macclesfield, under the care of an 
aunt, where she was allowed to accompany 
her young companions to the theatre, and other 
public places of amusement ; nor was she at 
that time sensible of the evil tendency of such 
practices. The first impression of a contrary 
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nature distinctly remembered, appears to have 
been during a residence at Birmngham, which 
she says, “was whilst on my knees at my 
accustomed evening prayers; my thoughts 
being confused and dissipated, 1 lay down 
comfortless, believing that whatever distracted 
or hindered prayer, must be wrong ; this im- 
pression rested with me, and from time to time 
led to deep reflection and secret conflict ; the 
witness for Truth left me not, and as little sac- 
rifices, such as declining gay parties, seemed 
to yield a peaceful calm, | was favoured with 
resolution to persevere.” She also says, “ | 
was at times, and many times in earlier life, 
very thoughtful as to the genuine effect of reli- 
gion on the mind; my constitution was weak, 
which | have considered a favour (amongst 
others), as my nature was volatile. and [ was 
much left as to outward restraints.” She gra- 
dually became increasingly serious, but for 
several years made little alteration in her man- 
ners or personal appearance. 

In 1776, she went to France on account of 
the precarious state of her health, and that 
she might be qualified by education to obtain 
for herself, if needful, a respectable mainte- 
nance. Whilst there, she was much exposed 
to dissipating company, but appears to have 
been remarkably preserved. Soon after her 
return, an obvious change took place in her 
religious views, and she remarks: “ In process 
of time | could not conform to what I had been 
taught as being necessary to salvation ; | kept 


much retired without attending any place of 


worship, or having a view to any, although | 
think | had been at a Friends’ meeting for 
worship at Birmingham, but do not call to 
mind any particular impression, saving a ten- 
derness of spirit, I think totears.” It appears, 
however, from a manuscript journal kept by 
our dear Friend, that whilst making a short 
stay in London on her way to France, she was 
introduced to several members of our Society, 
from whom she received considerable informa- 
tion relative to our principles, and in whose 
company she attended a meeting for worship 
in Grace Church street. She resided for some 


time with her brother, who was a minister of 


the episcopal establishment. Whilst under his 
roof she was brought into very close exercise 
of mind respecting taking what is termed the 
sacrament, which she says “ was administered 
by my brother with much solemnity ;” but, she 
adds, “ the best of Teachers was pleased to 
calm and quiet my mind on a subject so im- 
portant, that I no more repeated the cere- 
mony.” 

About the year 1784, she went to reside 
with one of her brothers in London, and be- 
came a regular attender of our religious meet- 
ings. She says: “ On my decidedly going to 
Friends’ meetings, my dear father, no doubt, 
in faithfulness to his religious views, and the 
desire to rescue a poor child from apprehended 
error, desired not my return to the parental 
roof, unless I could be satisfied with the religi- 
ous education he had conscientiously given me. 
This, with a tender, heart-piercing remonstrance 
from my dear mother, was far mure deeply 
felt than { can describe ; and marvellous in my 
view even to this day, was the settled firm be- 
lief, that 1 must follow on to know the soul's 




















others how | had been taught and kept from 
the broad way of destruction, but a few words 
arising in my mind with something of unusual 
power, [ think at the Peel meeting, I stood up 
and spoke them, and was very quiet; nor did | 
anticipate or foresee that such a thing might 
ever be again; and thus was led on from time 
to time, not knowing but each time might be 


commended to the Meeting of Ministers and 














THE FRIEND. 


Mary Capper was settled within the com- 


salvation for myself ; truly in a way that 1 | never be suffered to perish for lack of know- 


knew not.” ledge. 


Our dear Friend was very exemplary in 


pass of Peel Monthly Meeting, and was admit-| in the attendance of our meetings for worship 
ted into membership by that meeting about the | and discipline, even in the latter part of her 
year 1788. Whilst residing in London, she life, when her bodily powers were much weak- 
believed herself called upon to express a few|ened. She felt a lively interest in the spiritual 


words in our meetings for worship, which she 


thus describes: “ I have no distinct recollec- 
tion as to any serious thoughts of speaking in 
a religious meeting ; it sometimes arose in my 


view, that possibly | might have to tell unto 


the last.” Our dear Friend removed to Bir- 
mingham in 1789, and in 1794 she was re- 


Elders ; in reference to which she remarks : 
«| know not that-l ever questioned the pro- 
priety of such a step, yet really so simple, so 
like a child-like learner to this day, | know 
not that | can claim the awful, important cha- 
racter of a gospel minister.” Her travels in 
the work of the ministry were a good deal con- 
fined to her own and the neighbouring Quar- 
terly Meetings. In many of her religious visits 
she united with her friend Mary ley, of 
Worcester. In addition to several journeys 
nearer home, they visited in 1798, Friends of 
Bristol and Somersetshire, and in 1800 they 
united in a visit to the meetings and families 
of Friends in Oxfordshire. In 1803 she was 
liberated to unite with the same Friend, then 
Mary Lewis, in a visit to Hampshire, Somer- 
setshire and Devonshire. 

In 1811, Mary Capper removed to Leomin- 
ster, and was recommended from thence back 
to Birmingham in 1816, where she resided un- 
til her death. In 1823 she was liberated for 
service in and about London ; and in 1826, she 
visited the meetings and families of Friends in 
Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and part of Lei- 
cestershire, which appears to have been her 
last engagement of this nature away from 
home. 

Her ministry was sound and of a spiritual 
character ; having herself largely partaken of 
the conflict between flesh and spirit, she was 
often concerned to encourage the sincere-heart- 
ed patiently to submit to these proving seasons, 
lookin for effectual help to the light and power 
of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and frequently whilst 
suffering from a sense of the low state of things 
amongst us, as a religious Society, she looked 
forward with encouragement and hope towards a 
brighter period. She was accustomed both in 
her ministry and in conversation, to express the 
great objection she felt to a disputatious spirit, 
particularly when exercised in matters relating 
to doctrine, recommending her young friends, 
who were anxiously inquiring after truth, to 
wait for the unfolding of Divine Light, which 
in due time would make known all that was 
needful for their salvation, if they were faith- 
ful to that which was already manifested to 
them ; and stating her belief that such would 





































obedience keeping pace, in deep 
and humiliation, with the spirit revealed,—God 
the Father revealing the Son in us, the Light, 
the Life, the Way, wherein we come toa view, 
though yet faint and imperfect, of the atoning 


and temporal welfare of her friends, was ever 
ready to afford advice or assistance to those 


who stood in need of it, and with very limited 


means was an example of contentment and 
liberality to the poor. 
until within a few years of her death, was ex- 
tensive, and mapy of her letters were address- 
ed to those who were in affliction, or who she 
thought in some way needed her affectionate 
remembrance or sympathy ; and for usefulness 
in this way, she appeared peculiarly qualified. 


Her correspondence, 


The natural cheerfulness of her disposition, 


and her uniform kindness and courtesy, en- 
deared her to all who were acquainted with 
her, and rendered her society both pleasant 
and instructive. 
the principles of our religious Society, believ- 
ing them to be in full accordance with the New 
Testament, but largely cherished Christian 


She was firmly attached to 


love and charity to all those who differed from 
her. In a letter written to a Friend in the 
80th year of her age, she says, “1 am bound 


in gratitude to acknowledge the gentle hand of 
mercy which has guided me hitherto, and join- 
ed me in strong affection to the Soéiety, and 
satisfied my seeking mind as to the genuine 
gospel principles of salvation.” 


In a memo- 
randum made about the same time, after refer- 
ring to the earlier part of her Christian expe- 
rience, she proceeds: “The sinfulness of sin 
in all its subtleties is not discovered all at once, 
neither is the efficacy of Divine Grace mani- 
fested in its fulness, but as we can bear it, 
abasement 


sacrifice for sin, with the new and living way 


cast up for the redeemed to walk in, and where- 


by we have access toa reconciled God, and 
universal Father. My simple yet reverent tes- 
timony is to the love, the marvellous love of 
God, as the guide of our youth, and the staff 
of lengthened years, to those who acknowledge 
Him in all their ways.” 

Our dear Friend was at meeting on the 
morning of the First-day previous to her de- 
cease, and was enabled to address her Friends 
in encouraging language, and spoke particu- 
larly to the dear children. The day following 
she was so unwell, that it was thought desira- 
ble to send for her medical attendant, and on 
Fourth-day morning, being hardly aware that 
her weakness rendered it impracticable, she 
wished to be dressed that she might go to 
meeting, remarking, that many Friends were 
absent attending the Yearly Meeting, and she 
wished to assemble with those who remained. 
To a Friend who called upon her afier meet- 
ing she said, she hoped she should not be cast 
off in her old age; the Friend replied, she be- 
lieved she would not, that she had done her 
work in the day. “Ah!” she remarked, ad- 
dressing herself to those about her, “ You will 
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have been engaged in His service.” 


pear aware that she should see them no more, 
she parted from them very affectionately. Pre- 











in the Bible to day,” and expressed a wish to 

hear a portion of it; the chapter in course was 

the 14th of John, beginning, “ Let not your 

; heart be troubled,” which seemed very con- 

soling to her. 

responded to it, and spoke of the boundless 

goodness, mercy, and power of God, saying, 

*« How beautiful to go to a mansion ready pre- 

pared for us! and if such should be my happy 

experience, it will indeed be all of mercy, un- 

merited mercy.” She appeared to be much 

4 engaged in prayer during the night. In the 

morning her bodily powers were evidently fast 

failing. After this she spoke but little, and 

about 11 o’clock in the forenoon, her purified 

spirit gently passed away, exchanging, we 

doubt not, through the mercy and mediation 

of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, an 

; earthly for a heavenly habitation. She died 

f on the 23rd of Fifth month, 1845, in the 91st 
year of her age; a minister about 55 years. 






































































































































Affliction. —Many and precious are the be- 

nefits arising from affliction. It tends to wean 

, us from this world, and enable us rightly to 
: appreciate its fading enjoyments. When our 
ath is strewed with roses, when nothing but 
Prightaess and fragrance float around us, how 



































the end of the Christian’s race, and to forget 
Jesus, and everlasting ages! But affliction, 
with a faithful voice, rouses us from the sweet 
delusion ; warns our hearts to “ arise and de- 
part” from these inferior delights, because this 
is “ not our rest”—true and lasting joys are 
not here to be found. The sweeping tempest 



























































his arrival. In like manner disappointments, 














long for those happy mansions, “ where all 
tears will be wiped away, and there shall be 
no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, nei- 
ther shall there be any more pain, for the for- 
mer things are done away ;” Rev. xxi. 40. 









































THE FRIEND. — 























TENTH MONTH 9, 1847. 












A faiend has transmitted to us the Trenton 
Gazette of Eighth month 20th, containing the 
following ; expressing a desire for its insertion 
in * The Friend.” It certainly is a most ex- 
traordinary fact, that in the nineteenth century 
of the Christian era, such a document should 
be put forth by any one making pretention to 
elevation and liberality of character. 

“The following letter has been for some days cir- 


culating in the war-newspapers, with various lauda- 
tory comments. We have taken up our pen two or 

































































feel a comfort in such a day as this, that you 
On Fifth- 
day she became much worse ; several Friends 
called to “see her, with whom she conversed 
very cheerfully, and although she did not ap- 


vious to settling for the night, she said to her 


attendant, “I think thou hast not read to me 


As the reading proceeded, she 


apt we are to be enamoured with our present 
condition, and to forget the crown of glory :t 


and the beating surge teach the mariner to 
é prize the haven, where undisturbed repose waits 


vexations, anxieties, and crosses, teach us to 





THE FRIEND. 
three times to express our opinion of it, and have laid 
it down as often, because of our general respect for 
the writer of the letter—But a consequence is given 
to it, by its very general publication and approval, 
which renders it improper for those who disapprove 
of it, to pass it by in silence : 


“* Headquarters of the Army. 

“*My Dear Sir: I have received the two letters 
(one from Rev, Mr, Angler, and the other signed by Mr. 
Van Wyck,) asking, on several grounds, the discharge 
of James Thompson, a private in the second regiment 
of Artillery. Ist. He has, since his enlistment, re. 
formed his habits. ‘This is an argument in favour of 
his serving out his time, lest he should relapse, if dis- 
charged, before confirmed in his reformation—mili- 
tary discipline highly favours reformation. 2d. He 
has become pious. This makes him at once a better 
soldier and a better man, and fortunately we are not 
without many pions officers and men in our ranks; 
but 3d. It is alleged that he has imbibed conscientious 
scruples against performing military duty. * If the 




























Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bet- 
tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
Chesiut street; Benjamin H, Warder, No. 
179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N. 
Sixth street, and No, 14 South Third street ; 
John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month, — 
Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 73 N. Tenth street ; 
William Kinsey, Frankford; Benjamin H. 
Warder, No. 179 Vine street. 

Superintendent.—-Philip Garrett. 

Matron.—Susan Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 


man be mad, can be discharged on a Surgeon’s Resident Physician.— Dr. Joshua H. 
certificate to that effect—but if he has only turned | Worthington. 
coward, we have ample means of punishing him if 
he should, when ordered, refuse to fight. I return the 
letters you enclose, and remain, my dear sir, RECEIPTS. 
ith great esteem, yours truly, Received per G. M., agent, Chester Hill, Ohio, 
Winrieip Scorr. | from J. V., $2, vol. 19, in full, and from E. V., $1, to 
“* Hon. M. Filmore.’” 


52, vol. 20; from J. J. H. and T. C. H., Baltimore, $2 
each, vol. 21 ; from J. F, Hopkinton, $1.30, to 52, vol. 
20; per S. J., Jr., Maine, from J. E., $2, vol. 20, and 
A. T. J., $1, to 52, vol. 20, and $2 for another pur- 
pose; from S. C. Buffalo, $2, vol. 20; from 8S. A., 
Lockport, $14, in fuli; from J. R., Macedon, $2, vol. 
19; from J. M. R., $3, to No. 52, vol. 20; from E. G. 
F., Port Chester, $2, vol. 20; per G. F. R., nt, 
Salem, Mass.; from S. A. C., $2, vol. 21; from J. N., 


Appended to the article in the Gazette are 
some editorial remarks by way of commen- 
tary, part of which we subjoin :— 


“The sentiment that chiefly interests us, is that the 
entertaining of conscientious scruples against war, is 
evidence of either madness or cowardice. This, it 
seems, is General Scott’s deliberate opinion. Let us 
think a little of the propriety of such a man’s enter- 
taining such an opinion, indicative as it is, of the nar- 
rowest illiberality.” 


“He knows that these ‘conscientious scruples’ 
against war, which he ridicules in such offensive and 
contemptuous terms, are and have always been enter- 
tained and professed by one of the largest and most 
influential religious sects in New Jersey,—the sect 
indeed which laid the foundation of our government, 
and whose virtuous conduct of the affairs of the young 
colony gave to this state the most honourable history 
that any state can boast—a history unspotted by a 
crime! He knows, or ought to know, that the mem- 
bers of this sect have suffered mach, in consequence 
of this opinion—that their property has been often 
sacrificed by them, because they would not disregard 
these scruples. General Scott knows perfectly well, 
unless he is very prejudiced, that the Society of 
Friends are not ‘ mad,’ but that coolness, considera- 
tion and prudenee are their general characteristics, 
and that many of them are very intelligent.” 


“ But it is not.the Society of Friends alone who en- 
tertain conscientious scruples against war. These 
scruples are spreading through Christendom. They 
are entertained by innumerable Christian men, They 
are the doctrines now of the best of men and wisest 
of moralists. Against offensive war especially—such 
as James Thompson is now compelled to fight,—al- 
most all men of virtue are united. And the clamour 
that now rings through the land in favour of it, is 
only heard, because for the time, the conscience of 
the country cannot make her voice heard—for her’s 
is a still, small voice, and drums and trumpets drown 
it. 

“It is, therefore, a much larger body of men than 
the Society of Friends, that General Scott contemp- 
tuously reviles as ‘ mad’ or ‘ coward.’” 


from T. W. T., $2, vol. 21; from T. B., Massillon, 
Ohio, $1, to 52, vol. 21; from M. G., Lewiston, N. 
Y., $2, vol. 20; from A. C., Trumansburg, $2, vol. 
20; from Wm. P. B., Dover, $2, vol. 21; per R. G., 
agent, Spiceland, from T. S. T., $4, vols. 18 and 19; 
from G. Ratcliff, $1, to 26, vol. 18; from H. L., Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio, per P. M., $5, to No. 26, vol. 22; per J. 
S., agent, Newport, from D. B., Jr., $2, vol. 20; from R. 
R. U., Indianapolis, $2, vol. 20; per .J. G., agent, 
Mich., from J. B. $8, to 52, vol. 20; from J. P. H., 
Lockport, $5, to 52, vol. 20; from T. R. H., N 

$4, vols. 20 and 21; per T. B., agent, Coxsackie, on 
account of W. P. B., $2, vol. 21, (‘T. B.’s vol. 21 being 
paid ;) from M. A., Lockport, $2, vol. 21. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The committee to Superintend the Boarding- 
School at West-town, will meet there, on Sixth- 
day, the 15th inst, at 10 o’clock, a. m. 

The Committee on Instruction meet at the 
school on the preceding evening, at 7 o’clock. 
And the Visiting Committee attend the semi- 
annual examination, to commence on Third- 
day morning, the 12th inst. 

Taomas Konner, Clerk. 
Phila., Tenth mo. 2d, 1847. 





Marniep, at Friends’ meeting-house in Nantucket, 
on Fifth-day, the 9th of Ninth month, 1847, Samve. 
D. Oris, son of Job Otis, of Scipio, to Exizasern, 
daughter of James Gorham, of Nantucket. 





,on Fonrth-day, the 6th inst. at Friends’ 
meeting, Twelfth street, Gronce Ranpotrn, to Re. 
secoa Core, daughter of Jasper Cope, all of this city. 
———— 

Diep, on the 30th of Eighth month, 1847, at the 
residence of her father, Joshua Ballinger, near Med- 


ford, N. J., Mantua Baxtineer, in the 20th year of 
her age. 


WANTED 


A well qualified male teacher, member of 
Society, to take charge of Friends’ School at 
Fallsington, Bucks county, during the ensuing 
winter. Application can be made to James 
Moon, or Josiah Comfort. 
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